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MOTHER NATURE 
IS STILL FIRST ART AID 


An EDITORIAL 


UCH ado recently was created because 
a famous movie star returned to her 
eastern home “just to see the leaves turn.” 
The usual mind could not conceive of any 
such much-repeated nature program still 
thrilling any modern person. However, with 
all the modern century’s high pressure forms 
of entertainment so artificially presented by 
radio and stage, by color or sound, nothing so 
equally appeases or satisfies the really cul- 
tural mind as the restful but forceful, the 
ever-changing but calming inspirations of 
Mother Nature. 

Once upon a time art education entirely 
copied Nature; slavishly trying to imitate 
every detail and mood. The ideal was lost 
entirely, the exact form copying became a 
fetish, and mapping the scene was thought an 
art. Today art education, always to the 
extreme in new directions, abandons Nature, 
priding itself in creating new expressions, 
new motives, forgetting that Nature should 
offer the motive, the inspiration for a more 
successful individual expression. Whistler 
exclaimed that Nature never composed, that 
the artist was the one to compose from 
Nature. “Art should not imitate Nature but 
be inspired by Nature.’”’ Nature furnishes 
the material by means of which to express a 
beauty still unexpressed in Nature. 

The great American art teacher, W. M. 
Hunt, said “The mission of art is to represent 
Nature; not to imitate her,” and Bulwer 
stated ‘The artist never seeks to represent 
positive truth, but the idealized image of 
a truth.’”’ Goethe claimed the highest prob- 
lem of art is to produce the illusion of a 
loftier reality. 

I recall how, as an art student, a good 
lady with Victorian leanings subdued my 
youthful art expressions by saying that my 
decorative nature interpretations were not 
truthful, that I was lying with my art. She 
urged me to follow the style of a neighboring 
artist who meticulously tried to paint in every 
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hair on a cow in his picture, and who, during 
a sketch class had stepped up closely to the 
clothed model to see if there was a button in 
the shadow. 

All this art age of detail worship is past 
now it is an age of the other extreme. Not 
only carelessness in “rendering” is popular 
but the greater error of carelessness in gross 
and vulgar choice of subject has become 
apparent. We need to return to Nature as a 
source of worthy inspiration. There are too 
many worth-while finer things in Nature to 
choose from, as art thoughts, than the vulgar, 
sordid, accidents of life. To the true artist, 
all Nature is a vast symbolism, and art gifts 
with soul, all matter it contemplates. 

No period in American art has made finer, 
healthier advancement than that period when 
Haney, Bailey, Hall, and Walter Sargent 
pointed to Nature as inspirational fount for 
art teachers. The art teacher who teaches all 
the color harmonies and art principles in the 
world, but does not point the student to 
Nature as the greatest art teacher and 
“armory of genius,’’ fails in giving the art 
student the greatest art background for life. 
The beauty of the simple maple twig, or the 
curve of the lake’s edge, the harmony of the 
weed’s hues, or the form of a rock, are all 
equipment for the great artist. 

More Nature inspiration must come back 
to American Art Education. Bacon truly 
said “‘He that follows Nature is never out of 
his way, Nature is sometimes subdued, but 
seldom extinguished.”’ 

I still believe Art will find more fertile soil 
for growth and appreciation when more 
minds are so attuned with Nature that 
thousands « © millions of folk will be anxious 
to cross the continent “‘just to see the leaves 
turn” in autumn. 


Pedro} hemes 
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“Faint murmurs from the pine-tops reach my ear; 
As if a harp-string—touched in some far sphere’ 


Thomas Bailey Aldrich 





AN INTERESTING LINOLEUM BLOCK ARRANGEMENT OF TREES BY A NINTH GRADE 
ART STUDENT AT CHRISHOLM, MINNESOTA. TRESS JOHNSON, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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THE ENJOYMENT 
OF ART 
IN EVERYDAY LIFE 


Rutu C. Merry, Director of Art 


New Haven Unit of 
State Teachers College of Connecticut 


A of us, as adults, have undoubtedly 
had the following experiences: We 
have gulped our breakfast coffee and 
hurriedly swallowed our buttered toast 
while standing beside the kitchen table, 
perhaps shivering with the early morning 
cold. We have also thoroughly enjoyed a 
leisurely meal while seated at a table where 
there were steaming, spicy, perfectly cooked 
foods, the delicious aroma of bubbling coffee, 
where there were fragrant flowers, spotless 
linen, gleaming glass, shining silver, and 
jolly conversation. It is needless, of course, 
to even consider which one we enjoyed the 
more. 

That is a very good parallel to the differ- 
ence there is between a life in which we just 
gulp the bare necessities and one in which we 
take time to enjoy what are ordinarily 
thought of as the luxuries—the arts—music, 
drama, the fine arts, good reading, individual 
sports, and the dance. 

Life will be much more interesting when we 
can bring one of these so-called aristocrats, 
the fine arts, down from her lofty height; 
when we can make of her a democratic 
friend, one with whom we'll enjoy hobnob- 
bing every day of our busy lives. 

But first, let us consider exactly what we 
mean by art in our sense of the term, for 
there are hundreds of different definitions of 
art. Let us think of it as that phase of living, 
either from the appreciative approach or 
from the creative approach or from a com- 
bination of both, which concerns itself with 
the elements of line, form, light and dark, 
texture and color. 

Now, briefly, what is meant by the enjoy- 
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ment of art for you, for me, for Mr. and Mrs. 
Average Man and Woman, in our everyday 
lives, from each one of these approaches? 

Let us take first the creative approach. 
Of course, the instant reaction of many 
adults to the word “‘art’’ is “Oh, dear me, | 
never could even draw a straight line.”” That 
phrase is almost as familiar as “‘Haste makes 
waste” or “A bird in the hand is worth two 
in the bush.”” But who wants anyone to 
draw a straight line, anyway? It is probably 
the most difficult kind of a line to draw, as 
well as one of the most inartistic forms that 
there is. 

But, without doubt, everyone of us would 
confess to a secret little yearning to paint or 
to sketch or to do artistic handwork. And 
why shouldn’t we? Do we learn to read or 
to play the piano in order to become plat- 
form orators or concert pianists? Of course 
not; we do it solely for our own enjoyment or 
for that of our friends. Why shouldn’t we, 
then, learn in schools, or Y.W. or Y.M.C.A. 
adult classes, or by ourselves, with the aid of 
a good book, to paint, sketch, etch, model in 
clay, work in the fascinating field of the 
crafts such as copper, leather, wood, block 
print, stencil, weaving, bookbinding, gesso, 
marionettes, etc., purely for our own leisure 
time enjoyment, even if we never have a 
wonderfully fine artistic result to show? 
Leisure time enjoyment has a very familiar 
sound in these days of shortened work hours 
because, of course, there is no question but 
that there is and will be more of it for most of 
us, especially for those who are today’s 
children and tomorrow’s citizens. Even 
farmers and housewives who have less of it 
than anyone else, probably, will have more 
as they are able to afford labor-saving 
devices. Incidentally, it is often remarked 
that, if neighborhood and community houses 
could spend more money for craft materials 
and teachers, as well as for athletic equip- 
ment, juvenile delinquency in their commu- 
nities would be decreased in corresponding 
measure. 

Creative art, too, can be a much broader, 
more everyday sort of thing than the aver- 
age conception of the word would lead us to 
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believe. Helen Gardner in her “Under- 
standing the Arts” has expressed this very 
well. She says, ‘‘Who is the artist? Although 
we think of him as one who has built a sky- 
scraper, composed a symphony, painted a 
picture, or written a drama, the potential 
artist exists in everyone who in his looking 
about the world uses his eyes in the artist’s 
way. He may well be yourself as you hang a 
picture in your room, select your clothes or 
take your Kodak pictures.” 

This thought leads directly to the second 
approach, to the enjoyment of art in daily 
living—the appreciative approach. There 
are some of us, still, who will always be 
arfaid to try anything, ourselves, in the art 
media, no matter how much encouragement 
we have. For us there is the whole field of 
Nature or man-made art to enjoy with eyes 
that we have trained to be artists’ eyes. For 
this process of art appreciation or art enjoy- 
ment is largely a matter of self training. 
Robert Henri has very truly said that “Art 
appreciation, like love, cannot be done by 
proxy. It is a very personal affair.” 

There is no question but that the average 
man enjoys a football game more thoroughly 
than does the average woman. That is partly 
because interest and some slight experience 
in playing the game has made the man train 
himself to see the subtleties of planned play 
that really make the game, much more 
than do the obvious surface moves. 

That is a good parallel to the added enjoy- 
ment which life takes on when awakened 
interests in beautiful lines, forms and color 
make us see the subtleties of them in nature 
and in beautiful manufactured articles, 
such as the streamlined automobile, lovely 
pottery even kitchen utensils. John 
Van Dyke has said, “The average person is 
quick enough to remark the red flame of 
sunset in the west, but he seldom sees the 
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dove colors and steel blues that lie back of 
him in the east; he sees a scarlet maple or a 
patch of orange upon a hillside in October, 
but he overlooks the silvery sheen of the 
wind-swept poplar or the cloud-like surface of 
the Indian Grass; he is not blind to Niagara 
and the Alps, and all the big things, but he 
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has an unhappy way of never regarding any- 
thing that is not big, hence loses a great deal 
of pleasure in life which comes from dis- 
covering and enjoying the beauty of the so- 
called commonplace.”’ 

Think how much less monotonous and 
commonplace our daily lives would be if we 
were quick to see the beauty of the little 
things such as the lovely spiral shapes of 
wood chips as they fall from a pencil sharp- 
ener or a carpenter’s plane, the rich choco- 
late brown of newly turned, wet sod, the 
perfect curve of a cat’s arched back, the 
graceful spiral of the grapevine’s tendril, 
the colorful kaleidoscope of a drop of oil 
rippling on a rain puddle, the delicate crusty 
color of a newly baked loaf of bread or an 
angel food cake, the luscious red richness 
of a slice of tomato on crisp green lettuce, 
the lacy lavender pattern of leaf shadows on 
the moonlit sidewalk or sunny side of an old 
colonial farmhouse, the copper and emerald 
gleam of a rooster’s tail, the sheen of a well- 
groomed horse, the delicate shell coloring 
of a baby’s complexion, the reflection of 
flowers and their vase in the table under- 
neath them, the beautifully photographed 
arrangements of some moving picture sets, 
or the arresting arrangement of some store 
windows. 

Just think how much more of a game life 
could be if we really saw these things and in 
these depression days so many of us need so 
much to help us make life more of a game. 
And to see means not just a mechanical seeing 
but a feeling, too. One can only develop a 
capacity for this feeling-seeing by exercising, 
just as one develops a golf sight or a batting 
sight by exercise. Carl Thurston has rightly 
said, “It seems a little odd that art, alone 
among human pleasures, should be expected 
to yield as much pleasure to those who come 
to it ignorant and inexperienced as it does 
to those who have specially prepared them- 
selves to understand it, but that is the 
general attitude toward it. Anyone who 
wishes to enjoy swimming, dancing, tennis, 
billiards, or chess expects as a matter of 
course to spend considerable time in learning 
the rules or practicing the necessary move- 
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ments and realizes clearly that the price of 
enjoyment will be the expenditure of con- 
siderable mental or physical effort, yet the 
same man will be capable of demanding that 
art should reveal all its depths and its 
ecstasies to him at first glance.” 

That is probably one reason why the artist 
or person of genius is given to us—to help us 
to see beauty, where we would never have 
seen it before. No one could ever express 
this more beautifully than Browning has 
done in his ‘Fra Lippo Lippi.”” “For don’t 
you mark? We’re made so that we love, 
first, when we see them painted, things we 
have passed perhaps a hundred times nor 
cared to see, and so they are better painted 
better to us, which is the same thing. Art 
was given for that. God uses us to help each 
other so, lending our minds out.” 

Now let us turn our attention for a 
moment from our own personal enjoyment 
of art to a brief consideration of the impor- 
tance of art in connection with our daily 
lives. Can we by the wildest stretch of 
imagination, mentally visualize a world 
without art? Can we, Mr. and Mrs. Average 
Man or Woman, think of waking up in the 
morning, of seeing a room which has had no 
thought of design or color expended on the 
wallpaper, furniture, rugs, or carpet, in the 
print of our dresses, aprons, or neckties; or 
can we eat from a table in which art has had 
no concern with the design of the china, 
silverware, coffee pot, tablecloth or even the 
labels of canned goods and the new tea- 
kettles on our kitchen stoves? Can we ride 
to work in an automobile for which the 
manufacturer had no concern about beauty 
of line or color as well as performance; pass 
billboards, theatre advertisements and car 
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ecards which have not been arranged and 
designed with some thought of art? Can we 
as business men or women ignore art in our 
stationery, window and shop arrangements 
or advertisements that we insert in the daily 
newspapers? Can we not, as salesmen, close a 
deal more effectively through an ability to 
sketch, showing in one second, graphically, 
what it take minutes to say less effectually? 
Can we not as ministers, teachers, or lec- 
turers become better understood through 
quick blackboard sketches? Can we as 
manufacturers afford to ignore the one most 
important element that adds ninety per cent 
of value to ten cents worth of material? Can 
we as homemakers neglect what aids us in 
clothing our families attractively and in 
making our homes beautiful? For sadly 
enough, the world still judges us socially, 
and often professionally by our appearances 
and that of our homes. And so on, through 
every business and profession, but enough of 
it—for just this beginning shows us that art 
should and does intimately concern every 
one of us for very many of our waking 
moments. 

Let us, then, remember to consider art not 
as an aristocrat who turns up her nose at us 
common people, but as a very friendly 
democratic person with whom we should like 
to shake hands. Our own American Indians 
did it, the ancient Greeks and people of the 
sarly Renaissance, too. The Japanese look 
upon art as an indispensable part of their 
lives, and there is no doubt but that America 
can be on the threshold of a great new Ren- 
aissance of Art if only we, the common 
people, could catch the spirit which inspires 
us to become appreciators, enjoyers and 
creators of art in our daily lives. 
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DECORATIVE BIRD MURALS 
BY JESSIE ARMS BOTKE 


ESSIE ARMS BOTKE, nationally known artist, formerly of 
J Chicago and now painting with her husband, Cornelius Botke, 
at their studio-ranch near Santa Paula, California, devotes 
several weeks each year sketching from the many types of birds 
at the Santa Catalina Island aviaries. The opposite page shows 
two engravings from paintings by Mrs. Botke. The rest of the 
reproductions are from her bird sketches showing the necessary 
study that precedes successful studio work. 


The following pages, selected because of their black and white 
engraving possibilities, were taken from hundreds of studies beau- 
tiful in color, and though only sketches, perfectly composed on 
the paper. 
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“WHITE PEACOCKS” 
AND 

“GEESE” 

OIL PAINTINGS 

BY 

JESSIE ARMS BOTKE 
OF SANTA PAULA, 
CALIFORNIA 
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BIRD STUDIES MADE BY JESSIE ARMS BOTKE 
AT THE SANTA CATALINA AVIARIES, CALIFORNIA 
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WHITE PEACOCKS SKETCHED BY JESSIE ARMS BOTKE AS PRE- 
LIMINARY STUDIES TO HER WELL-KNOWN DECORATIVE BIRD PANELS 
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OIL PAINTING 
ENTERS THE 
SCHOOLROOM 


A SIMPLIFIED, INEX- 
PENSIVE OIL PAINTING 
METHOD 


JANE REHNSTRAND, Head of Art Department 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ College 
Superior, Wisconsin 


AINTING with oil paints on white or 

tonal papers produces a sketch having 
the freshness and directness of water color, 
and the luminosity and solidity of oil 
painting. It is especially adaptable to out-of- 
door sketching, as the necessary equipment 
is not cumbersome. 

To paint with oil paints is an experience 
that all young folks look forward to. The 
new medium is stimulating and requires 
materials easily obtained, as one may use 
cheap papers, paints, and brushes. 

The materials necessary are: any paper 
that is not very smooth or exceptionally 
rough, such as newsprint paper; drawing 
paper; white, gray, or colored charcoal 
paper; tonal construction paper. Medium, 
low light or high dark valued papers produce 
the best results as the middle values of your 
sketch are taken care of by the paper. 
Grayed yellow-greens, grayed yellows, 
orange-yellows, orange-reds, green-blues, 
and bright blues make a fine range of colors. 
The colors should be luminous. The domi- 
nant color of the subject to be sketched helps 
to determine the color of the paper to be 
used. For example, a sea-scape might be 
started on blue, green, yellow-green, or blue- 
violet; an autumn picture on grayed yellow 
or orange. Usually the analagous procedure 
is most successful, but opposing or comple- 
mentary colors may be used to produce 
beautiful contrasting sketches. A little 
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experimenting with the different values and 
hues will be necessary. The paper should not 
be stretched as the use of turpentine or 
gasoline (the mixing medium) does not warp 
the paper as water does in water color 
painting. It is necessary to have about 
eight sheets of newsprint paper (newspaper 
will do) under the piece upon which one is 
going to work. This resilient surface acts the 
same as does the use of several sheets of 
charcoal paper placed under the paper upon 
which one is working when using charcoal 
as a medium. Thumb-tack the paper to a 
drawing board. For out-of-door sketching, a 
thin piece of beaver board or a heavy ply 
cardboard will do to work on. 

Any kind of oil paint is usable, from cans 
of master colors in oil (house paint), or tubes 
of house paint, to expensive oil paints. A 
fifteen cent tube of house paint (concen- 
trated color) will go a long way, as very little 
paint is needed. Painting on tonal paper 
requires more paint, white paint being the 
base as in the usual oil painting on canvas. 
Use a palette or piece of glass for the paints 
and for mixing the colors. 

A half-inch to an inch flat bristle brush can 
be used, or for more advanced students, flat 
red sables. Red sables are more sympathetic 
to the touch and are especially fine when 
using white paper. One pointed red sable or 
one-quarter inch flat brush may be needed 
when doing small sketches. 

The procedure is the same as in water 
color if one is painting upon white paper. Use 
plenty of turpentine or gasoline to keep the 
colors clear, and paint directly and freely. 
When painting on tonal or construction 
paper, proceed as in oil painting, mixing 
plenty of white so as to cover the surface of 
the paper. Loading the brush with color is 
very important. A vibrant, luminous color 
may be obtained by dipping the brush in 
three or four colors without mixing them. 
Shaded and graded strokes result when the 
entire brush is dipped in one color which has 
been previously mixed, then dip one end in a 
light and the other in a dark color. Paint 
very directly and do not be afraid to experi- 
ment. Two containers for gasoline or tur- 
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THE FUNDAMENTAL STROKES ARE SHOWN AT TOP OF THE SPACE BY CHANGING STEP OR 

PROPORTION OF STROKES, VARYING THE LOADING OF THE BRUSH AND COMBINING THE STROKES, 

ONE WILL DISCOVER MANY NEW WAYS OF EXPRESSING NATURALISTIC SUBJECTS AND DESIGN 

JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF ART DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN STATE TEA‘ HERS’ COLLEGE, 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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ALL THE FUNDAMENTAL STROKES ARE USED IN EXPRESSING WAVES. DECORATION OR NATURAL- 


ISTIC TREATMENTS REQUIRE THE SAME FUNDAMENTAL STROKES. JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD 
OF ART DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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DIRECTION AND PROPORTION VARIATION OF ONE STROKE SUGGEST WAYS OF PAINTING NATURE 
FORMS, SUCH AS GRASSES, FLOWERS AND WEEDS. BY CLEONE O'BRIEN, STUDENT OF THE 
WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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STORY ILLUSTRATION OR NARRATIVE ILLUSTRATION ARE FINE SUBJECTS TO EXPERIMENT WITH. 

IN THIS ILLUSTRATION THE SHADED STRAIGET LINE AND THE SCALLOP HAVE BEEN USED TO 

CREATE MANY INTERESTING LINES. JANE REHNSTRAND, HEAD OF ARP DEPARTMENT, WISCONSIN 
STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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TWO OUTDOOR SKETCHES BY JANE REHNSTRAND, ART INSTRUCTOR, STATE NORMAL COLLEGI 
SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. DONE IN OIL PAINTS, THINNED WITH TURPENTINE, ON PAPER, A SIMPLI- 
FIED OUTDOOR SKETCHING METHOD 
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HOUSES WITH FANCY ROOFS MAKE AN INTERESTING PROBLEM. BY GROSS, 
STUDENT OF THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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THE SCALLOP STROKE WITH A FEW OF ITS MANY VARIATIONS HAS BEEN USED IN THIS DECORA- 

TIVE LANDSCAPE. IT IS GREAT FUN TO SEE HOW MANY THINGS ONE CAN EXPRESS WITH ONE 

KIND OF STROKE. THE COMPOSITION SHOULD BE CAREFULLY DRAWN OUT BEFORE THE STROKES 

ARE APPLIED. PAINTED BY THELMA ADAMSON, STUDENT OF WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ COL- 
LEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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pentine are necessary, one in which to wash 
the brush, and the other for the medium to 
thin the paint. 

The tree sketch in color was painted 
on grayed yellow-green of medium value 
construction paper. The trees, distant hills 
and most of the foreground are the color of 
the paper. In the house and hill sketch low 
light grayed yellow charcoal paper was used. 
This color seeps through ail of the sketch 
with the exception of the sky, and is the 
keynote color for the autumn atmosphere. 
Less painting and more time spent on choice of 
subject and material will produce best work. 

Flat decorative sketches may be beauti- 
fully executed with this medium, and clear, 
crisp water color effects are obtainable when 
white paper is used. 

Experimenting with brush strokes like 
those shown on the black and white pages 
illustrating this article is fine preliminary 
work for painting in oil and also for creative 
design. On large sheets of newsprint paper, 
with a large flat bristle brush, a tube of 


black oil paint and gasoline as a medium, try 
some large rhythmic strokes. Load the 
brush by dipping it in gasoline, then put one 
end in the black paint and proceed to experi- 
ment with a strong rhythmic swing. Loading 
the brush with paint on both corners pro- 
duces a line light in the middle with two dark 
edges. Many variations of shaded lines and 
masses will result after more experimenta- 
tion. First experiments should be large and 
free to release tension of the brush hold. 
Feel your line before you touch the brush to 
the paper, then with one firm relaxed stroke 
tell your story. Have a large stock of paper 
on hand. Newsprint paper is very cheap 
when bought by the bundle. Vertical, hori- 
zontal and oblique lines, the wave, scallop, 
curve and scroll, used with variations and 
modifications constitute an alphabet of line 
that will help the beginner in either natural- 
istic or decorative painting and design. 

Oil painting on paper offers a 
range for creative expression and individual 
technique. 
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TWO FUNDAMENTAL STROKES, THE WAVE AND SCALLOP, HAVE BEEN USED IN THESE TREES. 
BY A STUDENT AT THE WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE, SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN 
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rwoO BLOCKS CUT BY ITALIAN ARTISTS. 
BUT LITTLE WHITE PORTIONS. 


GOOD EXAMPLES OF PLEASING SUBJECTS CUT WITH 
MASSES OF WHITE AND BLACK TELL THE STORY IN A DESIRABLE 
BOLD MANNER 
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SIMPLIFIED 
BLOCK PRINTING 


Prepro J. Lemos 


Editor, School Arts Magaizne 


AD students very often, in their 
enthusiasm, commence an art subject 
in the hardest way. Approaching the subject 
seriously they expect difficulties and most 
times invent trouble. Those students who 
approach the subject experimentally, testing 
out their crayons, paints or tools, to see what 
they will do and what they do most readily, 
and then take advantage of their tendencies, 
are those who most easily acquire a good 
technique. I have noticed especially that 
wood block or linoleum block prints sent 
in for use in Scnoot Arts show that stu- 
dents who have done pencil or ink draw- 
ings think of linoleum as a medium in which 
to reproduce their ink or crayon drawings. 
They should first find the natural cutting 
stroke or texture of their block surface and 
then bend their subject or reconstruct their 
idea so that it can be done most easily by the 
tool they are to use. 

In the early history of wood engraving we 
find that the engravers first reproduced 
their line drawings by laboriously cutting all 
around the lines, leaving them in relief to 
show the subject. Along came Bewick during 
the English period of wood engraving and 
produced his subject by letting the cut-out 
lines, the white lines, show the subject. 
This was using the simpler method of 
“attack”? and resulted in a more brilliant 
arrangement of blacks and whites. It is the 
most used method of wood engravers today. 

In the use of linoleum, the most generally 
used material in the schools, it will be found 
by a little experimenting that the surface 
has no grain and the tool works by gouging 
the parts out as much as cutting. Wood 
does not permit as much gouging as linoleum 
and requires a longer gradual stroke to lift 
the parts out. Whatever the material. the 
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student should practice with his tool upon 
the surface so as to become thoroughly 
acquainted with its peculiarities and tune 
himself to work with his material and not 
against its possibilities. 

Toots. At the present time there are a 
number of good linoleum or wood cutting 
tools on the market. In an emergency pens 
can be reversed in the handles and the stub 
end sharpened with a file, making a good 
edge for cutting or gouging linoleum. Small 
pens may be used for small gouges and 
broader pens for wider gouges. A car- 
borundum stone will cut away and shape 
the pens into varying cutting needs. Knives 
for cutting wood are often used instead of a 
chisel or other tool. The Japanese use knives 
entirely for cutting their lines, using chisels 
for removing the background. 

LinoLeum. The smooth surfaced thick 
layer linoleum is the best material to use. 
The type known as battleship linoleum is 
much used. The linoleum may be mounted 
on a block to make it “type high” if for 
booklet or school annual printing. If for use 
in making prints only or prints to be tipped 
onto a page or used as “‘inserts,” it does not 
need to be mounted. If linoleum is warmed 
over a heater or placed in the warm sun for a 
while it will cut much more easily. 

Woop. Varying woods may be used. I find 
bass wood blocks an 
Another wood is Southern Gum. 


cut. 
An inter- 
esting wood surface is either of these woods in 


easy wood to 


three-ply formation such as is used for panel 
work, the top strata only being the bass or 
gum wood. The tool easily cuts the top 
strata and the deep or cleared parts of the 
subject which are removed where there are 
to be blank spaces are easily removed by 
cutting down an additional strata and insert- 
ing the knife to flip out the cut pieces. Wood 
blocks require more sharpening of tools then 
for linoleum, but a little emery stone used 
occasionally will keep the edges in shape. 
Supsect. The subject may be sketched 
directly on the linoleum, using a color pencil 
that will show easily on the linoleum surface, 
or the subject may be traced with carbon 
paper onto the linoleum from the sketch on 
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THE SIMPLE CUTTING USE OF THE TOOLS IN THIS SUBJECT IS IN GOOD 


HARMONY WITH THE PEASANT SUBJECT. 


paper. If the subject has lettering or should 
appear in a certain way when finished, the 
sketch should be on transparent paper in 
order that it can be traced onto the block 
backward so that when printed it will print 
correctly in position and the lettering will be 
readable. 

Paper. Thin Japanese or soft paper will 
permit a good print to be secured. Especially 
for color prints, the thin paper will enable 
one to locate the register of the next color, 
as the transparency of the thin paper per- 
mits the location to be seen. Different papers 
should be tried out and a little experimenting 
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SIMPLE HONEST QUALITIES 


may prove that inexpensive papers, ordinary 
manila papers, or certain wrapping papers 
will often give excellent results. 

InxrinG. An ink roller such as used by 
printers is the best with which to ink the 
blocks. Printers’ inks in many colors may be 
purchased at printers’ supply houses. A slab 
of glass or a metal plate is used on which to 
roll the ink before rolling the ink onto the 
block. A little turpentine, linseed oil, or 
clove oil is used to soften the ink. A metal 
plate permits the ink to be kept soft during 
cold weather, if the plate is held over a heater 
occasionally. When rolling the ink on the 
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FIRST TRY YOUR CUTTING TOOLS ON THE LINOLEUM OR WOOD TO SEE WHAT CUTS IT NATURALLY 
PRODUCES. THEN ACCEPT THESE SHAPES FOR YOUR “‘RENDERING”’ OR TECHNIQUE. THIS UNITY 
OF YOUR TOOL WITH YOUR SUBJECT MAKES FOR ART HARMONY IN YOUR BLOCK PRINT 


metal or glass slab the roller should be lifted 
between rollings to change its contact with 
the surface so as to more rapidly distribute 
the ink. As the prints are made they should 
be laid on a flat card or tray without touching 
ach other so as not to “offset” the ink onto 
each other. In color printing the succeeding 
color should be printed only after the last 
color printed has dried. 

To produce water-color-like tints, a 
ducer” mixture may be purchased from 
printing supply houses. When added to the 
ink this thins it to a consistency with a result 
much as water affects water color pigments. 
At the same time the ink retains the body 
necessary to be distributed by the use of the 
ink roller. After the printing is finished, any 
surplus ink left over of sufficient quantity 
may be preserved by scraping with a palette 


“ 


re- 
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knife and putting it on a card kept under 
water in a deep dish or other container. By 
placing the surplus ink between a folded 
paper and folding the paper over at the edges 
the ink kept in this way from direct exposure 
will remain in usable condition for a week or 
Ink in tubes is better for use than ink 
in cans. Ink in cans has a tendency to form a 
dry skin over the ink. This can be retarded 
by keeping water over the surface of the ink. 
Good soft ink without particles of ink skin 
in it saves annoying specks throughout a 
print. 

PRINTING. The _ simplest 
printing blockprints is to use the baren 
method of the Japanese. 
padded portion of bamboo leaf which is 
rubbed over the paper after it is laid on the 
surface of the inked block. The accompany- 


two. 


method for 


The baren is a 
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A COMMON CLOTHES-WRINGER, OLD OR NEW, WITHIN A COST OF SEVEN DOLLARS, CAN MAKE A 

USEFUL PRESS FOR PRINTING BOTH WOOD BLOCKS AND ETCHINGS. THE TWO WOODEN STRIPS 

ADDED FOR BLOCK PRINTING ARE TEMPORARILY REMOVED FOR PRINTING ETCHINGS. THIS 

PRESS WILL TRAIN STUDENTS IN THE NECESSARY STEPS FOR HANDLING THE STANDARD ETCH- 

ING OR BLOCK PRINTING PRESSES. NEXT MONTH SIMPLIFIED ETCHING METHODS AND PRINTING 
OF ETCHING WITH THE CLOTHES-WRINGER PRESS WILL BE SHOWN 
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ing illustration shows how to make a simpli- 
fied form of the Japanese baren. The round 
forms generally used require considerable 
skill to make and the sketch I show at right is 
a form more easily made as suggested by a 
Japanese wood block artist. Successful 
barens in this manner may be made with the 
use of corn husks or even a strong cover 
paper having a fibered or linen textured 
surface. A piece of corrugated glass, 2’ x 3 
inches, covered over with a piece of smooth 
linen or silk has been used as a successful 
baren by several block print artists. A 
rotating motion in using the baren avoids 
any streaks in the final print. 

MovuntineG. After the print is thoroughly 
dry it should be pressed in a letter press or 
under heavy books to flatten it so that it will 
lie perfectly flat when mounted. When 
matted it should first be pasted onto a card- 
board using paste on the top edge only. Do 
not paste all edges and do not paste top and 
bottom edges, as with change of weather it 
will warp when framed. With paste on the 
top edge only the paper may contract and 
expand with climatic conditions. 

The title of the picture is written in pencil 
at the bottom left-hand side of the lower 
margin. If the edition of prints is limited and 
numbered a small number indicator may be 
added giving the number printed and separ- 
ate number of the actual print, such as 7/50. 
This indicates that it is the seventh print of 
an edition of fifty prints. The artist’s 
signature is then placed on the lower right- 
hand side of the print just below the print 
edge. Many block print artists add a motif 
in addition to the name. It may be a tree, a 
monogram, a bird, or any desired motif used 
as a personal mark. This is often printed 
in a color and stamped just below the artist’s 
name. This stamp is cut in wood or linoleum 
and firmly glued to a handle of wood so that 
it can be easily held when stamping it on 
the print margin. 
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NO FINER PRINTED RESULTS EXIST THAN THE 
JAPANESE PRINTS, AND ONE BAMBOO HUSK AS A 


BURNISHER OR BAREN IS ALL THAT IS USED 


Block printing as a profession or a hobby 
has many delightful discoveries and experi- 
ments to offset the disappointments that 
come to every “delver in the arts.” 
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STUDENTS AT 
NATURE PROJECT UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THEIR INSTRUCTOR, HENRY A 


THE STEVENS HIGH 


ART 
SHOW'S THE WAY 


Henry A. Hoover 


Stevens High School, Lancaster, Pennsylvania 


KFT fingers slowly transform fragile, 
perishable objects of nature into per- 
manent wax reproductions accurate in every 


detail. When plant life 
didn’t you ever feel that to have an actual 


teaching about 


specimen to show the pupil would be the 
final step in forever impressing the adoles- 
cent mind? Yes, at certain intervals you can 
tell them where to look to see what they are 
studying or you can ask them to bring in 
material, but wouldn’t it be fine to have 
year ’round nature objects? Just consider 
how helpful they will be when you want to 
review. All these made by our pupils at 
Stevens High School can be yours for very 
little expense if you only allow your eager 
pupils to begin work with a few simple 
materials. At every season nature furnishes 
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CARRYING OUT AN UNUSUAL 


HOOVER 


an abundance of material. Soon you will 
find that you have a problem deciding what 
to select from so many interesting possibili- 
ties. Just start two pupils off and they will 
show two others in a few weeks. Before you 
know it, you will be astonished at the indus- 
try of modern adolescents. How much they 
want to do something worth while, how 
No detail of the 


specimen seems to escape their attention. 


observing they become. 


To begin work get some plastic modeling 
clay, plaster of Paris, white beeswax, a few 
tubes of oil colors, jeweler’s cotton, and an 
inexpensive insect spray. Have the pupils 
bring in some leaves with rather simple 
margins. Roll out a lump of clay on a board 
and lay the leaf on it. Now build up the 
clay under the leaf so that your wax impres- 
sion will have the same wavy margins as the 
original. When the clay is all fitted to the 
leaf put a dam around the leaf, leaving about 
a three-quarter inch margin. Take some 
warm water and add the plaster slowly with 
constant stirring until the consistency be- 
comes that of heavy oil. Pour this over the 
leaf slowly while blowing with the breath to 
insure even spreading. When hard remove 
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the clay and the leaf. After allowing the cast 
to dry, coat it with a solution of warm coal 
oil to which you have added several table- 
spoons of stearine. This treatment allows 
separation of the second cast you now make. 
Put a dam of clay around your cast and pour 
more plaster mixed as described before. 
When hard separate both casts. Cut a 
groove for the mid rib in the cast of the 
underside of the leaf. Take some iron wires 
and dip them in hydrochloric acid until they 
taper to a fine point. Wrap a very thin layer 
of cotton on the wire. This wire, when 
dipped in colored wax, becomes your petiole. 
Melt some wax in a double boiler, add a 
little tube color thinned with turpentine. 
Wet both casts thoroughly, drain, put the 


CREATIVE WORK 


KATHERINE T. Stout 
Dallas, Texas 


BELIEVE it is often best for children 

to be guided in a measure in the creative 
work they doin art. With outline studies of 
animals I encourage ‘‘making pictures.” 
Some have been out in the country during the 
summer months. One pupil’s picture was a 
pig seen in grandfather’s pasture. A horse 
and a pony appeared to Robert just as he 
left them to return to the city. Robin Red- 
breast awoke him in the mornings during the 
early part of his visit and while the colors 
may have been too bright and exaggerated 
in his painting, still to the imagination of 
the child they were very beautiful, for the 
recollection of Robin Redbreast’s song was a 
beautiful memory to him. 

There are few children who do not love to 
paint and draw, but a real taste for the 
beauty in art must be encouraged. In 
encouraging a love for the beauties of 
nature, a love for the truth and goodness, 
we are laying the foundation for develop- 
ment of art that will create beautiful emo- 
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petiole in position in the groove. Place a 
very thin layer of cotton on the lower cast. 
Pour on the hot wax, press the casts together. 
Put them in cold water a minute, then 
separate, and out comes a thin leaf that you 
cut along the margin with a dissecting 
scissors. 

On the table are two casts for the rock oak 
that the pupil is cutting out. The completed 
specimen, accurate even to the ravages of 
insects, is seen at the right. To soften and pre- 
serve them the twigs of the trees are soaked 
for two weeks in a solution made as follows: 

100 ce glycerine 
200 ce water 
10 ce formaldehyde 


(C‘ontinued on page 9-a) 





WATER COLOR PAINTING OF A ROBIN, BY A YOUNG 
STUDENT OF KATHERINE T. STOUT, DALLAS, TEXAS 


tions and arouse in the individual an ambi- 
tion to lead an upright and useful life. 








THESE WAX CRAYON FLOWERS ARE THE WORK OF PRE-FIRST GRADE MEXICAN CHILDREN AT 
LA HABRA, CALIFORNIA IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE, EVADNA KRAUS PERRY, RURAL ART 
SUPERVISOR, TELLS WHY SHE TEACHES FLOWER DRAWING IN THIS WAY 
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FAIRY FLOWERS 


Evapna Kraus Perry, Rural Art Supervisor 
Orange County, California 


RAWING flowers from nature is a very 

difficult problem for most kinder- 
garten and primary children, so we en- 
courage them to study the beautiful flowers 
created by nature and then create their own 
flowers. 

Crayon and chalk are the mediums used. 
With chalk very lovely flowers in light values 
can be made. Forms of all kinds, embodying 
circles, dots, dashes, loops, triangles, and 
many others are explained and shown to the 
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children. They love to make these flowers, 
using any forms and colors they wish. 

The tendency is to pull all the stems to the 
center point of the lower edge of the paper, 
similar to the short-stemmed bouquets that 
are often brought from the fields to the 
teacher. However, if it is explained that the 
bouquet is picked but not yet held by hand 
or vase, very soon the flowers will grow 
gracefully from the bottom edge of the paper. 

These flowers drawn on a folder may be 
used as Mother’s Day, Easter, or Valentine 
cards. When making gardens, flower boxes, 
fields, trees in bloom, or any other composi- 
tion calling for flowers, these original fairy 
creations spring up, most beautiful and 
striking in their gay colors. 


BLUEPRINT 
CALENDARS 


ALIcE STOWELL BisHop, Supervisor of Art 


New London, Connecticut 


HE class was making nature blueprints, 

and wishing to keep them in some way, 
the teacher suggested they be used for 
‘alendar 
to make some of those much abused articles 
and try to have them really artistic. Doubt- 
less everyone has made blueprints. The 
children love the work and it is really a 
very happy lesson, besides being easy and 


decorations, so it was decided 


inexpensive. 

Regular printing frames can be used but 
they cost too much if one wants a large size. 
Our classes used glass from discarded pic- 
tures which the children brought from home. 
The nature material may be weeds, ferns, 
small flowers, grasses, anything rather deli- 
cate which can be arranged gracefully and 
not crowded. We talk quite a good deal 


(Continued on page 9-a) 
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AN UNUSUAL EASTER IDEA PAINTED IN TEMPERA, BY CLARA FLEMING, YOUNG 
STUDENT OF MRS. STANLEY ARCHIBALD, KINKEAD SCHOOL, HOUSTON, TEXAS 





“THE MAD MARCH HARE,” AN ALL-OVER, MADE BY REPETITION OF A SIMPLE FORM 
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MANY BRILLIANT COLORS ARE PLEAS- 
INGLY COMBINED IN THESE WAX 
CRAYON FLOWER DESIGNS BY THE 
THIRD GRADE PUPILS OF CYNTHIA 
HOLSTER, IDA GROVE, IOWA 
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WAX CRAYON WAS USED FOR THIS 

FLOWER DESIGN BY A THIRD GRADE 

STUDENT OF CYNTHIA HOLSTER, 
IDA GROVE, IOWA 
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TEMPERA POSTER BY GRACE LIMBOCHER, WILLIAM 8S. HACKETT JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL, ALBANY, NEW YORK. DOROTHY V. BENNIT, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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STUDENTS OF THE PROVIDENCE 





STREET JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS, WITH SOME OF THEIR LETTERED PANELS 


THE CHILDREN 
DID IT 
THEMSELVES 


Luta E. Minus AND ELIZABETH PUTNAM 


Providence Street Junior High School 
Worcester, Massachusetts 


ET US glorify our work by doing it in 
the best way we know how. 

What happier situation can an art teacher 
expect, than to find an urgent need for the 
product of her department in the very build- 
ing itself? And that a new Junior High 
School whose forty rooms and offices had 
not yet been decorated because of financial 
conditions existing during, and since, its 
erection. It is one case where such a condi- 
tion was most fortunate, as the nine art 
classes had the pleasure and educational 
experience of decorating their own building, 
leaving, as they did, their “mark” upon its 
walls as an incentive for succeeding classes 
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to compete with and excell, if they can. 

The graduating class of June 1934, only 
made a beginning in the decorating project 
with their twenty-seven panels and, there- 
fore, each succeeding class will add their con- 
tribution too, until the project is completed. 

Art is an elective in our nine-first and nine- 
second classes, and because of this, our 
emphasis is on their expression rather than 
appreciation, although appreciation comes 
through expression also. Design and color 
Wall 


was 


were reviewed and materials chosen. 
board tinted with color 
used for a background upon which the 
designs and lettering were drawn. These 
were painted with show card colors. The 
color schemes were in either warm or cool 
coloring to suit the kind of room to receive 
each wall panel. The subject matter con- 
sisted of: Quotations suitable for specific 


calsomine 


rooms; tapestry designs for clothing class- 
rooms; while the music room received a set 
of panels in silhouette illustrating children 
playing various kinds of instruments. 
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Our frames were made by a woodworking 
concern for a small sum but the pupils did the 
painting of them to match their panels and a 
committee hung the panels when they were 
finished. Here a lesson was given on the 
proper hanging regarding lighting, eye level, 
and the proper way to fasten a picture to the 
wall. 
No project has ever been received with 
| greater enthusiasm in our art department at 
Providence Street Junior High School. The 
pupils worked in groups, two or three pupils 
on each panel. Those who did especially well 
in design and color did that end of the work 
while others good in lettering worked on the 
quotations. Many times pupils asked to take 
the panel they were at work on home to 
work on over the week-end while others 
stayed until four-thirty at night and a bite 
from the lunch room next door was brought 
to refresh the laboring enthusiasts. As one 
boy said, “Miss Mills, I’ll never forget my 
art work here. I never knew, until now, how 
important it is.”’ 
In the midst of this enthusiasm, a letter 
was forwarded to us from the office of our 
Superintendent of Schools which had been 




















received from the Director of the National 
Schoolmart and National Schoolview asking 
for an exhibtion of art work to be sent to 
their National Art Exhibit to be held in New 
York City in the summer. 

We had been asked to represent Worces- 
ter, Massachusetts, in this National Art 
Exhibition, an honor our boys and girls 
greatly appreciated. So one night after 
school, a tea was served in our room to two 
judges coming to select the best ten panels 
from the twenty-seven made, these ten to be 
sent to the New York Exhibition. Not only 
that, but the pupils who had worked on 
these panels were taken by their teachers to 
Boston to spend the day in visiting the Bos- 
ton Art Museum, and Mrs. Jack Gardner’s 
Art Museum, with a picnic lunch at noon in 
the park nearby. 

Our school had greatly enjoyed the free 
bus trip to our own art museum which is a 
part of their educational project and the 
Boston trip was an outcome of this project. 

The local Sunday paper gave us a write- 
up and illustrated it with snapshots and, in 
all, ours was a whole-hearted, purposeful 
activity. 
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DECORATIVE PANELS BY STUDENTS OF LULA E. MILLS AND ELIZABETH PUTNAM 
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PRESERVING 
AUTUMN LEAVES 


ELisE Rew Boy.ston 
Assistant Supervisor of Art 


Atlanta, Georgia 


VER there is a fascination in collecting 
E autumn leaves when they have turned 
a gorgeous scarlet and burnished gold, or 
when the flecks of purple around the curled 
edges add interest to a flaming red center. 

Sometimes the colors can be preserved by 
pressing the leaves and carefully dipping 
them into melted wax, or 
them with a coat of shellac. Then, too, there 
is the method of laying the leaf between 
waxed papers such as are used for wrapping 
lunches, and pressing with a hot iron. 

But leaves, preserved ever so carefully, 


by covering 


grow brittle, and are easily broken, so that it 
is more satisfactory to keep their impression 
rather than the leaves themselves. 


For little children, the most delightful 
method of transferring the shape is by 
rubbing. First, select a leaf with a beautiful 
contour. Using thin white or colored poster 
paper, lay the leaf, wrong side up, under the 
paper where the impression is to be made. 
The under side is used so that the veins will 
be more prominent. Then rub the paper 
horizontally with a colored crayon, and the 
irregularities of the leaf will be caught, and 
the exact shape of the leaf will appear on the 
paper. A maple leaf is lovely if yellow paper 
is used, and orange crayon rubbed over the 
whole area. Then, using red on the upper 
part, gradually blend it into the orange so 
that the line will not be marked. 

Yellow is attractive on black, brown on 
light ete. In 
making booklets, it is quite pleasing to 
paste the real leaf on one page and the 
copy opposite, showing how closely the colors 


green, yellow on _ brown, 


match. 

There is a little trick in cutting out the 
leaf after it has been colored. The stems are 
so delicate that they would immediately 
break off, so they must be cut twice as thick; 





COLORFUL PAPER LEAVES HAVE MANY USES 
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IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE MISS BOYLSTON TELLS HOW 
TO MAKE THESE ATTRACTIVE REPRODUCTIONS OF LEAVES 
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and a knob at the end makes them much 
more realistic looking. 

Spatter prints of leaves are most delightful 
to make. The leaf is pinned lightly but close- 
ly to the paper, and the color applied so 
thickly that the shape will be quite distinct. 
A flit gun is one of the most satisfactory 
means for little children to use. White is 
lovely on blue, orange on blue-green, blue or 
black on gray, and there are numerous com- 
binations that are equally delightful. Poster 
paints or India ink are generally used, but 
the ordinary school ink is quite satisfactory. 
After the color has dried, a small quantity 
of gold or silver paint sprayed over the back- 
ground adds quite a bit of interest. 

Then, of course, there is the method of 
using printers’ ink by putting it directly on 
the leaf, and transferring it by laying the 
inked side on paper, covering the leaf with a 
sheet of newspaper to keep the ink from 
getting on the hands, and rubbing the leaf 
varefully all over so that a clear impression 
is made. Two colors may be used at the same 
time by putting orange or yellow on one 
part of the leaf, and red on the other, taking 
vare to blend the edges before they are 


transferred. Of course, any hues may be 


PAINTED BOWLS 
WITH 
INDIVIDUALITY 


Dorotuy MILNE RISING 


Seattle, Washington 


. year my craft group became 
intrigued with a new problem—the 
decoration of a wooden bowl, using original 
designs. The bowls were purchased at local 


stores for a nominal sum, and the finish was 
removed before painting. Perhaps if the 
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selected. Finger paints may be used very 
satisfactorily in the same way. 

A medium that produces much the same 
results as printers’ ink is waxed crayon 
rubbed thickly on the leaf, the treated side 
laid on drawing paper, and a hot iron placed 
on the leaf. This releases the wax and pro- 
duces an impression on the paper. 

Rubbing carbon paper, also, makes a 
print, but it is not as clear as pictures made 
by some of the other methods. 

For very little children, perhaps the easiest 
way to color leaves is to wet a sheet of white 
paper thoroughly, then float several brilliant 
colors over it, carefully blending the edges. 
When it is dry, the leaf is traced over the 
part which is desirable to keep. This makes 
such wonderful leaves that it is hard to 
persuade outsiders that little folks have 
done them, until the method is explained. 

Booklets, transparencies, place cards, in- 
vitations, book marks—all sorts of delightful 
things grow out of this activity. The trees 
are identified in a practical and interesting 
way, and the aesthetic sense has been grati- 
fied when autumn leaves have been collected 
and preserved by any one of these simple 
methods. 


problem becomes popular enough, manu- 
facturers might even be persuaded to put the 
bowls on the market without waxing them. 

The students found it more fun swinging 
in a bold design with charcoal on the novel 
surface of the bowl! You see, the surface was 
curved, rather than flat. They could actually 
feel when the design fitted, with some of its 
lines repeating the outer curve, and others, 
As with other 
designs, there was a contrast in value, and we 
found it a good idea to let the plain wood 
remain in places, forming one of the values. 
The grain of the wood was an asset, as the 
accompanying photograph will show. 

There were many sources of inspiration 
for motifs. Some students studied the work 


on the radius, opposing it. 
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THE STUDENTS OF DOROTHY MILNE RISING ENJOYED MAKING BRIGHTLY PAINTED 


BOWLS. 


of Indians or primitive tribes such as the 
negro. A second group were more interested 
in the peasant influence. Still others preferred 
a contemporary type of design. 

The bowls illustrated in this article show 
the influence of peasant work. Although 
there was an undeniable interest in people 
and animals, no attempt was made to make 
these objects realistic. They were treated 
purely in relation to the space they were to 
fill. 

Oil paint with a little turpentine and 
dryer served the purpose nicely for a decor- 
ating medium. As to color, much use was 
made of neutrals, since they add so greatly 
to this type of craft work. For instance, in 
the bowls illustrated, black was used on the 
horse, outside border, woman’s hair and 
shoes. The horse’s mane, background of the 
woman’s dress, parts of the flowers, and one 
band in the border were painted yellow. 
Smaller areas in the flowers, horse’s trap- 
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THE QUAINTNESS OF THESE DESIGNS ADD GREATLY TO THEIR CHARM 


pings, pattern on the woman’s dress, were 
made orange. The jacket, ground, tiny bits 
on the flowers, and one zigzag, offered a con- 
trasting cool note of blue-green. 
In the other bowl, Mary’s skirt and large 
the painted 
The background of her waist and 


areas on schoolhouse were 
orange. 
one band of the border were made yellow. 
Dots on the waist, parts of the flowers, and 
wide band of the border, were colored a 
blue-green, the 
ground was made a darker value. Gray was 
used on the schoolhouse outline and in one 
zigzag of the border, while the lamb was out- 
lined in black the same as Mary’s hair and 
shoes. Thus, two neutrals found a place in 
this design. A small amount of red-violet was 
used in the flowers and the inner circle of the 
border. 

All in all, the problem proved a very 
enjoyable one, and its possibilities are un- 
limited. 


medium value of while 
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THE VALUE OF 
FREE BRUSH 
DESIGN 


HAZEL SIDWELL WILLIAMS 


Michigan City, Indiana 


HE training in the use of the brush 

occupies an important place in our art 
program in the Michigan City Junior High 
School. I have found that boys and girls, 
coming in from the grade schools, as a rule, 
know very little about the proper use of the 
brush. This is especially true in cities where 
there are no art supervisors. 

When the seventh grades begin water 
color, they are taught how properly to handle 
the brush. First they are put through a 
number of drill lessons learning how to make 
the different strokes. After the 
strokes are mastered, the child is allowed to 
put them into interesting colorful designs, 


various 


the first of which is a simple border design. 
Later more complicated patterns are at- 
tempted, such as the central balance pattern. 

While making these patterns the children 
learn that design is orderly arrangement and 
that when creating pattern they should mani- 
fest an understanding of the modes of design, 
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such as repetition, the three sequences, bal- 
ance, symmetry, harmony, unity and beauty. 
They have also learned a number of simple 
tone relations. 

This method of creating pattern satisfies 
the child’s creative urge and is within his 
ability in technique. The originality dis- 
played in this work, as well as the excellent 
understanding of color and arrangement, is 
indicative of the creative power which it 
stimulates in children. 

The adaptation of free brush pattern is 
almost unlimited in its possibilities. Holidays 
and anniversaries afford excellent occasions 
for the use of this type of design. For ex- 
ample, an interesting free brush Christmas 
tree design may be used on a Christmas card, 
or for Easter, an attractive decorative cross. 

In connection with this work we later 
made free brush birds and animals. This 
magazine had examples of this type of work 
on the “Open-up” pages of the February 
and April 1936 numbers. These pages were 
an excellent inspiration to our boys and girls. 

As a last lesson in this connection the 
classes drew from life, a dog, the pet of one of 
the girls in the class. 

In addition to the advantages previously 
mentioned, this type of work teaches boys 
and girls self confidence and patience, two 
very valuable traits, especially at the junior 
high school age. 
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THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY BERNICE 
MCDONALD TELLS OF A SIMPLIFIED WAY TO TEACH 
FLOWER PAINTING 
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SHADOW FLOWER 
ARRANGEMENTS 


BERNICE McDONALD 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


ie THE fall of the year we usually devote 
at least one period to the painting of fall 
flowers. This year when I looked over the 
class which included students of the third, 
fourth, fifth, and sixth grades I wondered if 
the complicated marigolds, zinnias, golden- 
rod, cockscomb, ete., were not going to be 
too difficult for some of them. I would ask 
you to remember these were flower arrange- 
ments and not just single flowers. 

While waiting for the class to assemble 
one little boy asked me what we were going 
to do and when I told him he seemed a little 
perplexed. I realized that he considered it a 
difficult task. He then spied the shadow of 
the bouquet on his paper and he exclaimed, 
“Q) Teacher, why couldn’t we just paint the 
shadow?” 

This seemed to be an innovation and the 
students took to it with vim and vigor. The 
children then rearranged the bunches of 
flowers to suit themselves. To make the 
shadow more pronounced we placed a strong 
electric bulb on a long extension at the head 
of the table. Each child’s bouquet was then 
placed between the light and his paper. 

All preliminaries having been completed, 
the students proceeded to paint with water 
color the flower arrangements made by the 
shadow on the pure white paper. No draw- 
ings were made. The shadow was the outline 
for the free water color sketches and the 
accompanying examples will tell the rest of 
the story. 
































THE TECHNIQUE USED IN PAINTING THESE FISH IS SIMPLE, YET GIVES A TRANSPARENT SPARKLE 

THAT IS MOST ATTRACTIVE. A NARROW BLENDED WATER COLOR LINE IN VARIOUS COLORS WAS 

USED. EDITH M. HEWITT, CLASSROOM TEACHER. MARY MUCHMORE, ART SUPERVISOR, BURNHAM 
SCHOOL, CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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THIS DECORATIVE ARRANGEMENT WAS DONE ON A PAPER TOWEL WITH WAX CRAYON. 
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M. HEWITT, CLASSROOM TEACHER. MARY MUCHMORE, ART SUPERVISOR, BURNHAM SCHOOL, 


CICERO, ILLINOIS 
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FOURTH STUDENTS OF 


JEAN O. MITCHELL, 


FOR THIS EFFECT WAX CRAYON WAS APPLIED HEAVILY AND SCRATCHED WITH A POINT. 
GRADE 


THE 
GAINSVILLE, FLORIDA, GREATLY ENJOYED THIS 


PROJECT. 
UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA EXTENSION; JESSIE MCKINZIE, TEACHER 
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ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS OF PREHISTORIC ANIMALS AND LANDSCAPE. A MOST INTERESTING 
PROJECT FOR THE SEVENTH GRADE BOYS BECAUSE IT IS ENTIRELY IMAGINATIVE. WOODROW 
WILSON JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, EUGENE, OREGON. DOROTHEA PERKINS, ART TEACHER 
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ORIGINAL BEETLE DESIGNS BY STUDENTS OF HAZEL SIDWELL WILLIAMS, MICHIGAN 
CITY, INDIANA. MINIATURE DRAWINGS OF REAL BEETLES WERE FIRST STUDIED 
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ART SHOWS THE WAY 
(Continued from page 413) 

We make all leaves of a particular kind 
from the same pair of casts. However, the 
more ambitious may cast several leaves of 
the same variety. For the dogwood each 
bract was cast as above and the flowers at 
the center were made by dipping threads in 
colored wax and allowing a large drop to 
solidify at the end. These were bunched 
together and fastened to a wire, to this the 
bracts were individually welded with a hot 
needle. 

The mushrooms were gathered in various 
stages of development. The stipe was cut off 
and cast separately. The caps were made in 
halves. The wax was colored generally light 
like the gills, and the casts made. When both 
stipe and cap were cast the two were welded 
together by placing a drop of melted wax in 
the center of the cap and then holding the 
stipe in position until it hardened. The caps 
were then sprayed with thin oil colors until 
they were like the original. 

Gather twigs, acorns, leaves, and soak 
them in the preserving solution for several 
weeks. The leaves get a rich red-brown color. 
Drain all materials, Fasten wire screen on 
the board, pour on thin plaster, insert the 
mushroom before it hardens. When the 
plaster is perfectly dry, paint it with several 
coats of brown dye. Mix up some dry 
earth and glue. Spread this on and stick 
on the leaves, twigs, and acorns so as to 
imitate the floor of the woods. Dust dry 
earth over all so as to cover any exposed 
glue. A little observation and practice 
produces very striking and realistic results. 





BLUEPRINT CALENDARS 
(Continued from page 415) 

about artistic placing, crossed stems like 

letter x not allowed, flowers too low with 

large bare space at top of prints is not 

pleasing, etc. 

The material is placed on the glass, the 
blueprint paper put face down over it, then a 
cardboard backing, the whole clamped to- 
gether by wooden clothespin clips. Put in a 
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Dentera’ FRC LURES 
Mumford 

lndustrials — Birds — Animals — Flowers — Trees 
Old Masters 





The finest and only authentic 
collection. Makes school work 
easier for teachers, more fasci- 
nating for pupils. 1500 subjects 
374 actual photographs 7x9”, 
natural colors, of birds. Special 
selection of 33 bird pictures 
$1.00. Progressive views 6x8” 
of leading American industries, 
Copper, Coal, Lumber, Rubber, 
Cotton, etc. Circular and price- 
list free. 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO. 








158 Harrison Ave. 
Kankakee, Ill. 


7—ART PILGRIMAGES 
1937 


International Art Congress 














Ralph Fanning, Ohio State University 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art Institute 
Vincent A. Roy, Pratt Institute 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 

















FASHIONS 
IN ART 


By Huger Elliott 


Director of Education 
Metropolitan Museum of Art 
New York 


Art is truly a reflection of the age which 
it represents and in this fascinating vol- 
ume the author unfolds the story of 


painting,sculpture, stained glass, prints, 
vases, tapestries, oriental rugs, furniture, 
jewelry . .. as they and other art forms 
represent the artistic expression of the 
fashions and habits of a particular period. 


For the student this volume will provide 

an abundance of absorbing and unusual 

information. For the teacher it will pro- 

vide a wealth of interesting and novel 

material for use in classroom projects. 

Profusely and handsomely illustrated. 
$3.50 


D. APPLETON-CENTURY COMPANY 
35 West 32nd Street - - New York 
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sunny window until the paper begins to 
turn a bronze color, then remove clamps and 
place paper face down in a pan of clear water 
until the yellowish coating washes off. Rinse 
under running water or in more clean water 
and press between sheets of blotting paper. 

These prints are, of course, done more 
rapidly in strong sunshine and one must 
experiment a bit to find the right time 
exposure. Sometimes a blurry one may be 
lovelier than a hard clear-cut print. Also 
guard against any shadow falling on the 
glass from a part of the window, the clip, or 
any jutting object. For schools in the 
country or in small cities where the fields and 
gardens are accessible it is easy to secure 
material. Large flowers are not pleasing, as 
they make great ugly spots of light and do 
not show enough detail. 

One class made some large prints using 
sprays of clematis. These were very lovely, 
and when mounted were beautiful enough for 
wall decoration. 

It is possible to collect material, press it 
between newspapers and use it flat and dry at 
any later time when needed. We do this a 
great deal. 

This work can be combined most satis- 
factorily with nature study. We buy our 
blueprint paper from a friendly architect or 
the city surveyor. Supply houses also sell it. 
The price may vary. It comes in wide rolls. 
We buy in small quantities to insure fresh- 
ness and have each yard cut into two or 
perhaps four pieces for greater convenience 
in handling, as of course you know the strong 
light must be kept from it and it must be cut 
into the size wanted. We slip these pieces 
between the leaves of a magazine to keep 
them from being light struck, arrange our 
sprays on the glass before taking the paper 
out, and quickly place it in position. 

When the finished print is dry and pressed 
it may be trimmed to the size needed for the 
calendar decoration. We used blue paper 
mounts, fairly heavy, and were fortunate 
enough to find calendar pads with simple 
blue covers. Plain blue cord was used to 
hang the finished article. Result 
which was really attractive. 


a calendar 
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TIE-DYEING 
FABRIC PAINTING 


new and complete circulars on these 
subjects, which give detailed information 
for using the new Diamond Tints and 
Dyes in these artistic ways. Free to 
Teachers. Address Diamond Tints & 
Dyes, Dept. 80-N, Burlington, Vt. 


DIAMOND TINTS & DYES 


special discount to schools 
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. Do you want more beautiful and depend- 
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Your Class Can Make Them 






PRAISED by educators asa help- 
ful force in the classroom, puppets give valu- 
able Art Training; make History, Literature, 
Geography ‘‘come alive.”” Send only 50c for 
illustrated MANUAL giving complete direc- 
tions for makine and operating. Also puppet 
project ideas. ‘‘More practical information than 
a $5 book,” says one art teacher. Learn about 
ready-to-assemble, low-priced Puppet Paks, 
parts, plays staging, Craytonite Modeling Ma- 
terial for plastic art. Circular, questions answered FREE 


Han- 
burg Guild methods save time, permit real accomplishment in 


limited art periods_ Valuable for all grades 


HAMBURG P' PUPPET GUILD, 210 Lowe avE., HAMBURG, WN. Y 
Enclosed is 50c. Please send manual to 














OIL PAINTING 


ENTERS THE CLASSROOM 


““ MALFA 


z ARTISTS’ 


OIL COLORS 
LF, PURE «+ BRILLIANT 
OIL COLOR : Ra saperr seep - 
[CADMIUM Rep or use in school: an 1 art 
= classes. In a palette of 48 
WEBER Co j “ : . . . 
esa el selected colors and black 
and white. 
LOW PRICE RANGE 
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. WEBER Co. 


Established 1853 
Artists’ Materials - Drawing Materials 
Main Office Address: P. O. Box 1095 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Philadelphia, Pa. Baltimore, Md. 
1710 Chestnut St. 227 Park Ave. 
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Dealers Everywhere 


St. Louis, Mo. 
705 Pine St. 
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THIS INTERESTING EFFECT IS OBTAINED BY THE USE OF WAX CRAYON AND COLORED CHALK 
BLENDED AT THE EDGES. BY STUDENTS AT THE BURNHAM SCHOOL, CICERO, ILLINOIS. EDITH 
M. HEWITT, TEACHER; MARY MUCHMORE, ART SUPERVISOR 
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Leathercraft MADE EASY TO TEACH 


“THE LEATHERCRAFTSMAN is a fundamentally sound and complete textbook on leather 
work that will make the teaching of this craft both simple and fascinating. In addi- 
tion to easy-to-understand instructions, and story-telling illustrations on all phases of 
the work, you are further aided by chapters on the history of leather and the tanning pro- 
cess that weave the romance of an age-old craft into a modern, comprehensive textbook. 


$1.50 Heavy Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Binding 


When you attend the Eastern Arts Convention at the Hotel Pennsylvania in New York, March 31st 
to April 3rd, we invite you to stop at our booth and inspect a copy of “THe LEATHERCRAFTSMAN.” 





Send for FREE CATALOGUE “B 

giving complete information and prices 

on craft leathers, tools, accessories 
and patterns. 


LEATHERCRAFT 
STUDIOS 


GRATON & KNIGHT COMPANY 


358 FRANKLIN STREET WORCESTER, MASS, 


“WL 


PEN POINT PERFECTION 


These Colours will be found to WITH PENS 


possess brilliance and smoothness of 

















WINSOR & NEWTON'S 
“WINTON” 


Oil Colours 


64 Colours from thirty-five 
to forty-five cents per tube. 





consistency to a remarkable degree, ere ’ 
Gillott’s Steel Pens won't create new ideas or prove 


a substitute for talent. But the Gillott line of 
drawing pens will supply artists with every type of 


and in Colleges, Art Academies, etc. 
where good, yet inexpensive colours 


are required, this range should be pen they need and guarantee a performance that 


particularly useful. 


enables an artist to get his ideas on paper with speed 
and efficiency. Send 25 cents for set of six pens; 
complete set of 12 for $1.00. 


List of Colours on application 


WINSOR & NEWTON, 
31 Union Square West ALFRED FIELD @ CO., INC. 
New York, N. Y. 93 Chambers Street, New York, N.Y. 
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BRANDING SHEEP 








One of the very first uses graphite was 
put to after its discovery in 1565, was 
that of marking the sheep of the neigh- 
borhood flocks. 

You probably will never have oc- 
casion to use graphite for this particular 
purpose, but there are many other use- 
ful and practical ways it may be used 
in your everyday art work. 

Everyone is familiar with theordinary 
graphite pencil, but few people know 
that graphite is now manufactured in 
stick form. These sticks furnish a new 
and interesting medium for unusual re- 
sults. A New York art instructor, Mr. 
Charles Cagle, recently displayed a 
group of splendid life studies done with 
Koh-I-Noor Graphite Sticks No. 2205 
on ordinary news print. 

Then, too, there is the Jumbo Graph- 
ite Stick No. 2206 of generous size, with 
the ability to pré duce large even areas 
of color. 

By all means investigate the possibili- 
ties of these sticks which are made of 
the same quality graphite as used in the 
famous Koh-I-Noor Drawing Pencils. 








KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL COMPANY 


373 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ 
EXCHANGE BUREAU 


Notes on Advertising and Educational 


Literature for Art Teachers’ use 





EVFRAL hundred requests were received for the 
material reviewed in this column in the Septem - 
ber issue of Scnoot Arts. The service given by 
Teachers’ Exchange Bureau is very popular and 
used to splendid advantage. Everything mentioned 
here has its place in the program of the art teacher. 
Advertisers are recognizing more and more the art 
teacher’s needs, and are supplying them with fidelity. 
Every art supervisor and teather will do well to 
ask for the items reviewed in this column, which 
are free except as otherwise stated. Just enclose a 
3-cent stamp for each item, which is your only 
obligation. 

Did you ever make an inventory of the articles at 
home made of metal? Go through each room some- 
time and note the great number of useful and orna- 
mental pieces which have been made of brass, 
copper, pewter, silver, gold, lead, iron, steel. All 
such articles are mostly permanent. Many of them 
last a lifetime. 

Now the making of many articles of adornment, 
such as rings, bracelets, pins, brooches, buckles, 
buttons, book ends, and so on ad infinitum, has 
become a leisure-time industry with many people, 
outside school and business hours. Time thus 
devoted to craft work at home is a profitable invest- 
ment. Not only can you make things for personal 
use, but you can use them as gifts for all occasions 
among friends. 

We recommend that you write for such helps in 
Metal Crafts as are put out by Metal Crafts Supply 
Company, one of the oldest and best known among 
producers of everything for Metal Crafts. For 
50 cents you may have the splendid publication 
“The Metal Crafts” which will give many ideas. 
Ask us for T.E.B. No. 140 enclosing the 50 cents 
and the 3-cent stamp for the free circular 

*. - * 

Give a child a neatly packed box of material for 
making something, and you have caught his interest 
and imagination at once. A box of colored crayons, a 
box of water colors, a “scholar’s companion,’’ will 
keep him busy for a long time. The particular “‘box”’ 
in mind just now is the attractive three-color box 
containing a Weav-Rite Adjustable Loom, four skeins 
of colored yarn, a needle, and complete instructions 
how to use the material, and lots of ideas of things to 
weave. The great idea of education today is to make 
the child’s work so agreeable and interesting that the 
mind is open and the nerves relaxed. This weaving 
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equipment is ingeniously constructed to accomplish 
these most desirable ends. It is so attractive, so 
practical, so inexpensive the pretty boxes of Weav- 
Rite Looms and yarns should be a part of every 
school program. Write for illustrated circular, 
T.E.B. No. 140. 

* - a. 


“Conestoga!”’ How the imagination is quickened 
when that word is seen! Pennsylvania, the covered 
wagon, Indians, the the 
exciting events recorded in history of the early 
settlement of this great country. But the Conestoga 
to which we now refer has nothing to do with history, 
except that the industry and the product are asso- 
ciated with the early artistry of man. The potter’s 
wheel is historic. Pottery is modern, artistic, beauti- 
ful, useful. ‘Throwing the wheel” and all the other 
operations are educational and excellent training for 
brain and hand. Now the connection is this: The 
manufacturers of this pottery equipment have 
adopted the name “‘Conestoga”’ as their trade name. 
Conestoga kilns, wheels, slips, glazes, and clay are 
standard for school use, 
schools. 





pioneers, 


and are in use by many 
Readers should send for the illustrated 
circulars telling all about the 
equipment. 


Ask for 


Conestoga pottery 
It is a very worth-while school subject. 
T.E.B. No. 141. 


» = . 


The Metropolitan Museum of Art has issued its 
Lecture Program, Part IT, May, which is 
free to all who request. The service given by this 
great art institution is beyond words. Every day in 
the week its rooms are open for visiting, study, 
lectures, and even for a quiet meal. Many readers of 
Arts find themselves “cast away”’ in the 
great metropolis with a few hours, or a few days, for 
recreation. Send for this Lecture Program and see 
what it has to offer. You will be surprised and 
delighted. Ask for T.E.B. No. 142. 


February 
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interested in the 
1937 in Mechanical 
a great many such—will be 
pleased to learn about four projects which have been 
developed to be worked out by contestants in this 
popular enterprise. 

These projects have been planned for students in 
American High and Vocational Schools by Mr. 
Reginald P. Baker, mechanical drawing instructor 
in the New Rochelle (N.Y.) High School and a mem- 
ber of the staff of Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University. He has selected subjects that develop 
details of some of the newest and most interesting 
developments in the field of transportation; a realm 
of modern romance that appeals to everyone. 

Any student of a recognized high or vocational 
school may participate. 

Let ScHoot Arts forward your request for No. 143 


March 1937 


All teachers and students 
Higgins Scholastic Award for 
Drawing—and there are 
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LEATHERCRAFT 


























ee SUPPLIES 
— LEATHERS 
whole or half For many years we have spe- 
skins, or cut to cialized in catering to the needs 
measare of the leathercrafter. Our stocks 
TOOLS are complete . . . our prices the 
DESIGNS lowest. 
LACINGS SEND Se IN STAMPS 
(both calf and for Samples in Art Leathers 
goat ekin) Ideas and suggestions on this 
Snap Fasteners fascinating work yours for the 
tomatchleathers asking. May we serve you? 
|_| | Ove, Wax Polish 
Sphinx Past 
Schinx Pate 11 W. A. HALL & SON 
CN, Plates _/> 251 Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 









@ If LEATHERCRAFT is part of your 
art instruction don’t fail to write us 
for our catalogue 8-F of supplies which 
includes instruction books, lacings, 
patterns and all types of leather for 
handicraft purposes 


OSBORN BROS., 223 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








oie ne Company has 

LEATHERCRAFT (29-325: 
craft s es, 

and quick service. Goods are ship; a, the same day orders 
are received. 
Weconduct a Handicraft school and are familiar with teach- 
ing problems. May we deny you with your handicraft 
gram? Enclose 10 cents in stamps for illustrated catalogue 
and ‘*‘Leathercraft in the School Progran 
FOLEY-TRIPP CO. 193 William St. New York City 











NEW IDEAS 
FOR CLASSROOM USE 





How to decorate art novelties, including 
ing, designed posters, wall hangings, 

pictures, plaques, burnt wood, b 
designed in 8 differentcrafts. Especially valuable for beginners 
Artists’ supplies and materials. Write for free catalogue 71Q 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 


CONESTOGA K ILN S- 


id studio use 


linoleum block print- 
glorified glass, mirror 
rass craft, etc 190 subjects 





Designed for school 
and operate. Gas fire ed, excellen 


Inexy ens 


results guaranteed 
Prices from $50 to $250 Potters’ wheels $30 inc. bencl 
Write for information and prices to 


E. deF. CURTIS, Jr., Wayne, Penna. 











CLAYS 

sacs GERAMIC suppiics 
COLORS 

KILNS Write for Color Chart Price List No. 44 


“INC 


New York City 


B-F-DRAKENFELD & CO 


SUNDRIES 45.47 park Place 








What Color Should | Use Now? 


For the correct answer consult the COLOR HELM 


4032 colorcombinationsinasr nal! pil ot wheel device—n 
chromes, harmonies, contrasts, complementaries. Show: 
a feminine costume and in two interior settings. Always 


ready for immediate use. Will slide into an 


into any handy corner 
Send 50 cents to The Color Helm Co., Ridgewood, New Jersey 
or to Favor Ruhl & Co., 43 West 23rd Street, New York City 


envelope or 
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PEWTER 


may be made with a limited equipment. 


are but a few suggestions. 


WE SPECIALIZE IN 
ART METAL AND JEWELRY 
EQUIPMENTS AND SUPPLIES 


Beware of inferior substitutes. Specify ‘Rose’ when ordering. 
attention. We take pride in our reputation for service. 


350 designs. 
If interested in Summer Work, write for information. 


METAL CRAFTS SUPPLY CO. 


37 Aborn St., Providence, R. I. 








is so easily worked that many objects desirable for use in the home 


Bowls, tea tiles, ash trays, nut and bon bon dishes, nut scoops, match 
holders, book supports, and cigarette boxes illustrated at the right 


**Rose” hammers and anvils were the first to be used in school work. 
No order or request too small to receive our prompt and careful 


Send $1.00 for our new portfolio of 20 plates, “Things in Metal,” 














SAVE on your Art Supplies. Order best supplies, at mail order 
ment. Free copy on request. Just a card will do. Mail it today. 


in 





paid. All necessary materials for various Crafts available at 


BACHMEIER & CO.,.INC., 438 W. 37th St. N.Y. C., Dept. 10 











Two thousand teachers, members of the Assoc1a- 


WRIT for FREE CATALOG Parag ~seonsaboa ~eloaesraaend pee 
of ART SUPPLIES organization of teachers of young children—are 


expected to meet at San Antonio, Texas, March 30- 
prices, from Bert L. Daily's new 75-page Art Supply Supple- April 3, in the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
BERT L. DAILY, INC., 125 E. Third St., Dayton, Ohio Association. All local Branches of the Association 


the state of Texas have joined in the plans to 


GUIDE FOR RECREATION HAND CRAFTS make this convention one of the oustanding educa- 


New ... Sixin One . . . Book—by A. Picareff tional events of the year. Well-known leaders in the 

THE ART OF MAKING AND MANIPULATING MARIONETTES e : e . e aia 

@ PAINTING ON TEXTILES . . . SOFT COPPER WORK field of childhood education and delegates represent 

SCREEN PRINTING . . . BLOCK PRINTING ing the twenty-three thousand members of the 
PYROGRAPHY AND WOOD PAINTING ° ° ° =_ . . 

40 Illustrations and many valuable Formulae—$1.75 Post- Association will participate in the five-day session. 


“Today’s Trends in Childhood Education”’ will be 


he Home of Baco Batik Dyes” the convention theme. Since significant changes 
have been and are taking place in the administration 


. MANUAL (Revised Edition) = and practice of the elementary school, it is important 
<c A R D WEAVING by Mary Atwater to analyze as clearly and as critically as possible the 


A Clear Exposition of a thrilling form of hand weaving, suitable 
for use in schools. Manual $1.00 Postpaid. Cards 15 cents a dozen, 


trends that characterize these changes. Conse- 


postage 3 cents. Complete line of y arns and linens, also all the tools quently, the program is planned to develop a clearer 


and supplies used in other creative work, over 4,000 items. Cata- 


log Free to School Arts readers. understanding of the direction of present trends in 
UNIVERSAL SCHOOL of HANDICRAFTS, Inc. _ elementary education, to give information as to how 


** Alertness’”’ Credit Courses New York qed. New Jereay 


1270 Sixth Avenue, New York, ‘ these trends are affecting educational practices at 





the present time, and to make some evaluation of 


these trends. 
LOOMS-BASKETRY SEND rads for the evening programs include 


weaving appliances. Reed, Raphia, Bases, Tools, 











Royal Bailey Farnun, Raymond P. Ensign, Pedro J. 
deLemos, Theodore M. Dillaway, Augustus Rose, ]. Frank 





Foot treadle _and table Looms, shuttles, warps, 10¢* John W. Studebaker, U. S. Commissioner of Educa- 


Butterflies, Block Printing. Send ten cents for tion, “Trends in Co-operation Between Home, 
ee ee ee above materials le School and Community”; Paul Hanna, Leland 

J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY Stanford University and author of Youth Serves the 
293 Main Street, Kendall Square, Cambridge, Mass. Community, ““The Child and the Teacher in Today’s 


Educational Trends’’; B. F. Pittenger, Dean of the 
School of Education, University of Texas, ‘‘Cur- 

PARIS 1937 riculum Changes in Response to the Demands of 
ART CONGRESS—WORLD’S FAIR Everyday Living”; and T. V. Smith, University of 
Chicago, who will speak at the dinner meeting. For 


Cevelans, ans Elma apees head of our distinguished leader- further information write to the Association for 

> ~o tt th -fo ] jj ‘L.: . . ‘: Ty T 

———_ asta CCC Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W.., 
WILLIAM M. BARBER, BABSON PARK, MASS. Washington, D.C. 








SEND FOR COMPLETE SET 


““Weav-Rite” Loom, needle, instructions, and four skeins 

r - 2) of yarn all for 25 cents (East of the 
Rockies) at your local 5 and 10 cent 

| store or send 50 cents direct to 

— , STRAITS MFG. CO. 

. WEAVRITE=:c: 2590 Bellevue Ave., Detroit, Mich, 

If your dealer does not have the ‘‘Weav-Rite,” go to the store 

manager and he will put in a stock for you. 
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Or? NUMBER§ 
VOLUMES AND SETS 


Of All Magazines Supplied Promptly 
and Reasonably 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 
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TRAVEL INFOR, 


t + + + nu 





APion SUREAU 





O activity gives greater enjoyment to more people than travelling. The 
sensation of being conveyed, with no personal effort, is in itself a luxury. 


Relaxation from the habitual grind is restful. 


New scenery, strange customs, 


unfamiliar faces are exhilarating. Travellers enjoy also the feeling of prosperity 
as they ride, or sail, or motor to far-off places. 


The physical and spiritual aspects of travelling 
having satisfied, 
travelling which is often the principal incentive to 
attempt the journey. Many readers of ScHooLt Arts 
will travel long distances this coming summer, to 
attend summer schools, 


world, 


been there is an education in 


to visit art centers of the 
to refresh their minds with newer trends in 
and just to have a complete change. 
this department of ScHoot Arts will 
suggest interesting places to go and satisfying means 
of travel. 


art education, 
To all such, 


The literature offered by the great steamship, rail- 
road, and bus systems is in itself of sufficient educa- 
tional value to be filed for reference. Most of this 
literature is free, but when the price is stated, please 


enclose stamps. 


All re quests will have our immediate aitention uf 


you will call for the items by number, enclose a 
3-cent stamp for each request, 
letter to Travel Information 
Arts, 201 Printers Building, 

« 
The SovurHern Paciric 
service to Mexico. 


and address your 
ScHOOL 
Mass. 


Bureau, 
W orcester, 


luxe 
you may travel to a 


System offers de 
To be sure, 
thousand and one interesting places on this popular 
railroad system, but if you wish to go to Mexico, and 
who does not?—no mistake will be made if you travel 
this way. Before starting, send for the new roto- 
gravure folder describing the West Coast of Mexico 
and the Mexico book with large map in full color. 
This latter costs 10 cents. ‘‘How to See the Whole 
Pacific Coast”’ is another booklet which is filled with 
fine illustrations of Western wonders on the four 
routes of the Southern Pacific. For Southern Pacific 
literature, ask for T.I.B. No. 81. 

* * * 

The Santa FE System Lines list 2500 stations in 
the ten states where the system operates, every one 
of which has its own particular charm. But the 
Grand Canyon Outings and Indian Detours have 
more than ordinary appeal to the traveller seeking 
beautiful scenery and a personal contact with 
America’s first citizens and their arts and crafts. 
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ART TOURS 


PARIS EXPOSITION — ART CONGRESS 


ROYAL BAILEY FARNUM, England, Scandinavia, etc 
R. P. ENSIGN, Berkshire Summer School Abroad 
J. FRANK COPELAND, Central Europe, Ruasia, etc. 


Seminars, Splendid Sight-seeing Programs 
Send for Booklet “F”’ 
BARBER - 















WILLIAM M. 





Basson Park, Mass. 


@® EUROPE ®@ 


Striking Values! 





36 Days All Expense 
Yoean Passage, Tourist ass 
First ass Land Tour includin 
Switzerland, TheRh ne.Black Forest 
Littievillages, native eatingpla 
Holland, France, Engla 
»nd for Booklet A. T 
METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE, inc. 


260 TREMONT ST. - - 18. 8190 ° BOSTON, MASS 


SUMMER ART TOUR 
of ITALY and FRANCE 


Conducted by JOHN M. SITTON, B. F. A. 
FELLOW AMER. ACAD. 
IN ROME 








This summer, sketch, paint and 
browse in Italy and France... . 
Artists’ Paradise ! ! With head- 


quarters at famous art centers 
Florence, Venice, Provence, etc. 
leisurely motor tours to the beauti- 
ful countryside will be taken... 
Sketching and eo along the 


ALL way! All famed museums will be 
INCLUSIVE visited and Mr. Sitton will give per- 
RATE sonal instruction in water color! 


6 7 5 Rank amateur or sterling profession- 
al—If you have any e nthusiasm for 
AND UP art... This is the trip for you. 


Send for ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET 


JAMES BORING CO., INC. 


655 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
333 NO. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

















NATIONAL PARK 
LALA ALSILIILESL 


When the Santa Fe built to the Grand 
Canyon 35 years ago—and it is still 
the only road entering the Park—this 
incredible work of Nature was known 
only to the adventurous few. 


@ It is different now. Through the years 
2,000,000 persons have visited the Canyon’s 
South Rim, spread its glory to the ends of 
the earth, made it the West’s most famous 
stopover on transcontinental journeys. 


@ Via Santa Fe, this summer, you will find 
daily through air-conditioned Pullmans, 
direct to the rim; last year’s record low 
fares; all-expense Canyon tours in great 
variety. There are picturesque El Tovar Hotel, 
and new Bright Angel Lodge and Cabins, 
beautiful and moderate-priced. Walks, 
bridle paths, rim drives—all are at their 
best. There is another spectacular inner- 
Canyon saddle trail, a big swimming pool 
at Phantom Ranch, in the painted depths. 

Grand Canyon Will Highlight Your Western 

Summer Itinerary. May We Send You 
“Grand Canyon Outings?”’ 
MAIL FOR “GRAND CANYON OUTINGS” 


We recommend that you send for the finely illus- 
trated folders and brochures describing the many 
alluring objectives on this old favorite line. Ask for 
T.1.B. No. 82. 


* * * 


Four reasons for responding to the suggestion 
made in this paragraph: So that you may know about 
(1) a Survey Tour of Europe with Brewer Eddy; 
(2) The 1937 Augustan Pilgrimage and Cruise; 
(3) the European Seminar of the Berkshire Summer 
School of Art; (4) the Eighth International Art 
Congress and World’s Fair, Paris, 1937. These 
Kuropean tours are all under the management of 
WituiaM M. Barser, who probably knows more 
about foreign travel conditions than most men. Let 
us send you all or any of these folders giving com- 
plete itineraries. T.I.B. No. 83. 


* * * 


The Bureau of University Travel sponsors so 
many interesting tours, it is with difficulty we can 
determine which to emphasize and which to omit 
in reviewing the dozen and more pieces of litera- 
ture just received. However, you must not over- 
look the folder, “Art Pilgrimage Summer of 1937,”’ 
because it features the most important function for 
art teachers in Europe—the Eighth International 
Art Congress. Hundreds of American art teachers 
attend these conferences. You will be expected 
July 30 to August 5. This folder offers wonderful 
tours before and after the Congress. Your request 
for T. I. B. No. 91 will bring this and other 
interesting pieces. 

+ ‘ , 

If you happen to live in the East, within striking 
distance of Boston, and entertain an idea of going 
abroad in 1937, may we suggest that you get in 
touch with the METROPOLITAN TRAVEL SERVICE. If 
you ask Scuoou Arts for T.1.B. No. 89, you will 
receive a ‘Memory Map” of Europe drawn by one 
who was a guest of this service last year. It is most 
original and really “funny”? On the reverse are ‘‘7 
inexpensive ways to see Europe,” and other in- 
formation. We shall be looking for your 3-cent 
stamp and request for No. 89 


* * « 


You should send soon for that Full-color Travel 
Poster which is offered free by the NorTHERN 
Paciric Ratpway. The demand may overtake the 
supply. These beautiful posters are really decorative 
and add a bright spot of color to drab schoolroom 
walls. A folder particularly valuable is the “Grand 
Coulee Dam.”’ Well-informed teachers should know 





-® W. J. BLACK, P.T.M., Santa Fe System Lines 
1071 Railway Exchange, Chicago, Illinois 

— picture books and oom wont Caves vacation in this region. Other folders invite one to 
Name the Dude Ranches, Yellowstone Park, Alaska, and 
Address 
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about this colossal engineering enterprise These 


pictures should inspire many to take summer 





other fascinating places along the noted ‘‘2000 miles 
All free: ask for T.I.B. No. 85. 


of scenic beautv.”’ 














The Vacation Travel Service Bureau of the Rock 
IsLAND LINEs will offer during the summer, several 
attractively arranged and surprisingly low in cost, 
escorted all-expense tours to the Pacific Coast. Pro- 
grams will include features of outstanding interest— 
Carlsbad Caverns, Hollywood, Big Trees, Reno, Salt 
Lake City, and Pikes Peak. Some tours return via 
North Pacific Coast and Canadian Rockies. An- 
other popular feature offered by the Rock Island 
Lines are the independent tours to Colorado and 
Yellowstone National Park on which you can leave 
any day during the season, with every detail taken 
care of and paid for in advance of departure. Cost 
less than if individually arranged. T.1.B. No. 90. 

* * * 

We have received from Mr. Basinger of the UNION 
PaciFic RAILROAD COMPANY, a collection of book- 
lets and other printed matter illustrating the scenic 
wonders of the great West and Northwest. To 
review this mass of interesting reading matter would 
require an edition of ScHoou Arts. 
one item, “Summer 


Just to mention 
a 56-page pamphlet, 
cannot fail to create a desire to go to Yellowstone, 
where 


Tours,” 


“there is more to see, more scope, more 
variety than in any other of our National Parks.”’ 
Simply ask for T.I.B. No. 84, and you will receive 
this booklet and many more pieces which you can 
use in your classroom 
* * + 

The Cunarp WuirtE Star LInz issues very color- 
ful and well-planned advertising pieces inviting 
travellers to South America, the West Indies, Ire- 
land, and Europe. The two-way pamphlet illustrat- 
ing the “Aquitania Winter Cruise to South America” 
is an unusually nice piece of work. To be sure, it’s 
but there will be 
This piece and the other bright and enter- 
taining circulars of this dependable line will give 
many a helpful suggestion 
teaching. 


too late for this particular cruise, 
others. 


for travel or for art 
The Cunard Sailing Schedule should_be 
included in your request. Ask for T.I.B. No. 86. 
* * 7 

“Starting with the Normandie (the world’s largest 
ship)—and the rest of the FrReNcH Linz fleet,”” you 
can go to Egypt, Asia, Africa, and the West Indies. 
In fact, the FreNcH Line will take you to the 
“ports of the universe,”’ according to one of the 
pretty folders issued by this active line. Before 
a copy of “The Uni- 

“Barbary Land Cruises,” 
“France,” which is packed with 
which one should have before 
and upon arrival in this beautiful country. 


starting, you should secure 


versities of France, and 
the 72-page book, 


intelligence sailing 


The text 
and illustrations of these pieces give one an appetite 
only a voyage on the 
T.L.B. No. 87. 


Normandie will appease. 


* . * 
Now let’s take a peek at Japan, a country which 


has been in the spotlight of the world. In Japan 
you may meet at close quarters a civilization and a 
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IT’S TIME TO PLAN 


oe 
Uacation 


@ Northern Pacific has so many thrilling 
suggestions for the kind of vacation you 
want...depending on your choice of 
place, the time you have and the amount 
of your travel-budget. May we help you 


plan a perfect trip? 











Send for a Full-Color 
Northern Pacific Travel 
Poster for Your School. They 
Are Free for Use in Schoolrooms. 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


E. E. Nelson, 342 Northern Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Mino. 
Gentlemen: I am interested in a trip West to 
Lscorted, All Expense Independent trip 


Send me the free picture album on Yellowstone 


Rainier Pacitic Northwest Alaska 
Dude Ranches Send one of your Travel Posters 
Name - 
Address 
City . State 


TRAVEL WEST ON THE AIR - CONDITIONED 











——ART PILGRIMAGES 
1937 


International Art Congress 








Ralph Fanning, Ohio State University 
Alfred G. Pelikan, Milwaukee Art Institute 
Vincent A. Roy, Pratt Institute 





BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 Boyd St. Newton, Mass. 




















culture thousands of years in the making, and wit- 
ness the vital social and economic changes now 
altering the work of centuries. During the summer, 
unique festivals, cormorant fishing, Alpine flowers, 
outdoor sports, unrivalled features which are then at 
their best. Japanese people are lovers of nature and 
lovers of art. Japanese art covers every known 
branch from architecture to painting. Beauty meets 
the eye on every hand in Japan. The traveller is wel- 
come and every effort is made for his comfort. The 
literature about “The Land of the Rising Sun,’’ and 
information for the tourist is complete in the publica- 
of the Japan Tourist Bureau and Nippon, Yusen 
Kaisha (N Y K). May we send you some of these 
pieces: T.I.B. No. 88. 











FROM INK TO RAILS 


COURTESY OF NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 











Stream-line trains are first conceived 
on paper with pen and ink. Most engi- 
neers use Higgins for it has that stream- 
line quality of flowing smoothly, even- 
ly. It’s black, too, and dries black. 
Higgins American India Ink was first 
made in the days of “wood-burners” 
but it is still the world’s most famous 
drawing ink, 


HIGGINS 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & Co., IN 
271 NINTH STREET, BROOKLYN, N,. YY. 











AFTER THE STORM 








Strangely enough, it took a severe storm 
and the consequent uprooting of an oak tree 
to give graphite to a waiting world. 

This was in 1565, and various theories 
were advanced for possible uses of the strange, 
new material. Doctors went so far as to pre- 
scribe it for certain ills, though no resulting 
cures were ever recorded. 

It was immediately recognized, however, 
that the material had unusual marking qual- 
ities, and shortly after its discovery, steps 
were taken to utilize it for this purpose. 
Out of these experiments grew the present- 
day lead pencil. 

Graphite, of course, is of varying quality. 
Some mines produce graphite entirely unsuit- 
able for pencil manufacture, while graphite 
from mines in other locations is of exceedingly 
fine grade. It is from the latter source, and 
even then with the most careful inspection, 
that Koh-I-Noor graphite is chosen. 

This fact is evidenced 
when you touch a 
Koh-I-Noor to paper. 
Such fine texture, such 
smoothness, can only 


be the result of careful 





manufacture with qual- 


Crude Graphite ity materials. 


Try KOH-I-NOOR next time 











KOH-I-NOOR recht. COMPANY 


373 Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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